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the bottom to the top. At the bottom are the 
existences in which the principle of tamas is supreme, 
the beings who have not yet attained to the light of 
self-consciousness and are utterly driven by the 
current of Nature. There is a will even in the atom, 
but we see clearly enough that it is not free-will, 
because it is mechanical and the atom does not 
possess the will, but is possessed by it. Here the 
buddhi, the element of intelligence and will in 
Prakriti, is actually and plainly what the Sankhya 
asserts it to be, jada, a mechanical, even an in- 
conscient principle in which the light of the conscious 
Soul has not at all struggled to the surface: the atom 
is not conscious of an intelligent will; tamas, the 
inert and ignorant principle, has its grip on it, 
contains rajas, conceals sattwa within itself and 
holds a high holiday of mastery, Nature compelling 
this form of existence to act with a stupendous force 
indeed, but as a mechanical instrument, yantrari- 
dham mâyayâ. Next, in the plant the principle of 
rajas has struggled to the surface, with its power of 
life, with its capacity of the nervous reactions which 
in us are recognisable as pleasure and suffering, but 
sattwa is quite involved, has not yet emerged 
to awaken the light of a conscious intelligent will; 
all is still mechanical, subconscient or half-conscient, 
tamas stronger than rajas, both gaolers of the 
imprisoned sattwa. 

In the animal, though tamas is still strong, 
though we may still describe him as belonging to the 
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tamasic creation, tâmasa sarga, yet rajas prevails 
much more against tamas, brings with it its deve- 
loped power of life, desire, emotion, passion, 
pleasure, suffering, while sattwa, emerging, but still 
dependent on the lower action, contributes to these 
the first light of the conscious mind, the mechanical 
sense of ego, conscious memory, a certain kind of 
thought, especially the wonders of instinct and 
animal intuition. But as yet the buddhi, the intelli- 
gent will, has not developed the full light of 
consciousness; therefore, no responsibility can be 
attributed to the animal for its actions. The tiger 
can be no more blamed for killing and devouring 
than the atom for its blind movements, the fire for 
burning and consuming or the storm for its destruc- 
tions. If it could answer the question, the tiger 
would indeed say, like man, that it had free will, it 
would have the egoism of the doer, it would say, 
“I kill, I devour’’; but we can see clearly enough 
that it is not really the tiger, but Nature in the tiger 
that kills, it is Nature in the tiger that devours; and 
if it refrains from killing or devouring, it is from 
satiety, from fear or from indolence, from another 
principle of Nature in it, from the action of the guna 
called tamas. As it was Nature in the animal that 
killed, so it is Nature in the animal that refrained 
from killing. Whatever soul is in it, sanctions 
passively the action of Nature, is as much passive in 
its passion and activity as in its indolence or inaction. 
The animal like the atom acts according to the 
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mechanism of its Nature, and not otherwise, 
sadriçam cheshtate swasyah prakr’ iteh, as if mounted 
on a machine, yantradriidho mayaya. 

Well, but in man at least there is another action, 
a free soul, a free will, a sense of responsibility, a 
real doer other than Nature, other than the 
mechanism of Maya? So it seems, because in man 
there is a conscious intelligent will ; buddhi is full of 
the light of the observing Purusha, who through it, 
it seems, observes, understands, approves, or dis- 
approves, gives or withholds the sanction, seems 
indeed at last to begin to be the lord of his nature. 
Man is not like the tiger or the fire or the storm; he 
cannot kill and say as a sufficient justification, *‘I am 
acting according to my nature,’ and he cannot do 
it, because he has not the nature and not, therefore, 
the law of action, swadharma, of the tiger, storm or 
fire. He has a conscious intelligent will, a buddhi, 
and to that he must refer his actions. If he does not 
do so, if he acts blindly according to his impulses 
and passions, then the law of his being is not rightly 
worked out, swadharmah su-anushthitah, he has not 
acted according to the full measure of his humanity, 
but even ‘as might the animal. It is true that the 
principle of rajas or the principle of tamas gets hold 
of his buddhi and induces it to justify any and every 
action he commits or any avoidance of action; but 
still the justification or at least the reference to the 
buddhi must be there either before or after the action 
is committed. And, besides, in man sattwa is 
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awake and acts not only as intelligence and intelli- 
gent will, but as a seeking for light, for right 
knowledge and right action according to that 
knowledge, as a sympathetic perception of the exist- 
ence and claims of others, as an attempt to know the 
higher law of his own nature, which the sattwic 
principle in him creates, and to obey it, and as a 
conception of the greater peace and happiness which 
virtue, knowledge and sympathy bring in their train. 
He knows more or less imperfectly that he has to 
govern his rajasic and tamasic by his sattwic nature 
and that thither tends the perfection of his normal 
humanity. 

But is the condition of the predominantly sattwic 
nature freedom and is this will in man a free will? 
That the Gita from the standpoint of a higher con- 
sciousness in which alone is true freedom, denies. 
The buddhi or conscious intelligent will is still an 
instrument of Nature and when it acts, even in the 
most sattwic sense, it is stil] Nature which acts and 
the soul which is carried on the wheel by Maya. At 
any rate at least nine-tenths of our freedom of will 
is a palpable fiction; that will is created and deter- 
mined not by its own self-existent action at a given 
moment, but by our past, our heredity, our training, 
our environment, the whole tremendous complex 
thing we call Karma, which is, behind us, the whole 
past action of Nature on us and the world converging 
in the individual, determining what he is, determining 
what his will shall be at a given moment and deter- 
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mining, as far as analysis can see, even its actian at 
that moment. The ego associates itself always with 
its Karma and it says ‘ʻI did” and “I will’ and 
“I suffer,” but if it looks at itself and sees how it 
was made, it is obliged to say of man as of the 
animal, ‘*Nature did this in me, Nature wills in me,” 
and if it qualifies by saying ‘‘my Nature,” that only 
means ‘‘Nature as self-determined in this individual 
creature.’ It was the strong perception of this 
aspect of existence which compelled the Buddhists 
to declare that all is Karma and that there is no self 
in existence, that the idea of self is only a delusion of 
the ego-mind. When the ego thinks *‘] choose and 
will this virtuous and not that evil action,” it is 
simply associating itself, somewhat like the fly on 
the wheel, or rather as might a cog or other part of a 
mechanism if it were conscious, with a predominant 
wave or a formed current of the sattwic principle by 
which Nature chooses through the buddhi one type 
of action in preference to another. Nature forms 
itself in us and wills in us, the Sankhya would say, 
for the pleasure of the inactive observing Purusha. 
But even if this extreme statement has to be 
qualified, and we shall see hereafter in what sense, 
still the freedom of our individual will, if we choose 
to give it that name, is very relative and almost 
infinitesimal, so much is it mixed up with other 
determining elements. Its strongest power does not 
amount to mastery. It cannot be relied upon to 
resist the strong wave of circumstance or of other 
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nature which either overbears or modifies or mixes 
up with it or at the best subtly deceives and circum- 
vents it. Even the most sattwic will is so overborne 
or mixed up with or circumvented by the rajasic and 
tamasic gunas as to be only in part sattwic, and 
thence arises that sufficiently strong element of self- 
deception, of a quite involuntary and even innocent 
make-believe and hiding from oneself which the 
merciless eye of the psychologist detects even in the 
best human action. When we think that we are 
acting quite freely, powers are concealed behind our 
action which escape the most careful self-introspec- 
tion; when we think that we are free from ego, the 
ego is there, concealed, in the mind of the saint as 
in that of the sinner. When our eyes are really 
opened on our action and its springs, we are obliged 
to say with the Gita “‘gund guneshu vartante,” “‘it 
was the modes of Nature that were acting upon the 
modes.’ 

For this reason even a high predominance of the 
sattwic principle does not constitute freedom. For, 
as the Gita points out, the sattwa binds, as much as 
the other gunas, and binds just in the same way, 
by desire, by ego; a nobler desire, a purer ego,— 
but so long as in any form these two hold the being, 
there is no freedom. The man of virtue, of know- 
ledge, has his ego of the virtuous man, his ego of 
knowledge, and it is that sattwic ego which he seeks 
to satisfy; for his own sake he seeks virtue 
and knowledge. Only when we cease to satisfy the 
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ego, to think and to will from the ego, the limited 
T in us, then is there a real freedom. In other 
words, freedom, highest self-mastery begin when 
above the natural self we see and hold the supreme 
Self of which the ego is an obstructing veil and a 
blinding shadow. And that can only be when we 
see the one Self in us seated above Nature and 
make our individual being one with it in being and 
consciousness and in its individual nature of action 
only an instrument of a supreme Will, the one Will 
that is really free. For that we must rise high above 
the three gunas, become ftrigundtita; for that Self is 
beyond even the sattwic principle. We have to 
climb to it through the sattwa, but we attain to it only 
when we get beyond sattwa; we reach out to it from 
the ego, but only reach it by leaving the ego. We 
are drawn towards it by the highest, most passionate, 
most stupendous and ecstatic of all desires; but we 
can securely live in it only when all desire drops 
away from us. We have at a certain stage to liberate 
ourselves even from the desire of our liberation. 
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So far then extends the determinism of Nature, 
and what it amounts to is this that the ego from 
which we act is itself an instrument of the action of 
Prakriti and cannot therefore be free from the control 
of Prakriti; the will of the ego is a will determined 
by Prakriti, it is a part of the nature as it has been 
formed in us by the sum of its own past action and 
self-modification, and by the nature in us so formed 
and the will in it so formed our present action also is 
determined. It is said by some that the first initiat- 
ing action is always free to our choice however much 
all that follows may be determined by that, and in 
this power of initiation and its effect on our future 
lies our responsibility. But where is that first action 
in Nature which has no determining past behind it, 
where that present condition of our nature which is 
not in sum and detail the result of the action of our 
past nature? We have that impression of a free 
initial act because we are living at every moment 
from our present on towards our future and we do 
not live back constantly from our present into our 
past, so that what is strongly vivid to our minds is 
the present and its consequences while we have a 
much less vivid hold of our present as entirely the 
consequence of our past ; this latter we are apt to 
look on as if it were dead and done with. We speak 
and act as if we were perfectly free in the pure and 
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virgin moment to do what we will with ourselves 
using an absolute inward independence of choice. 
But there is no such absolute liberty, our choice has 
no such independence. 

Certainly, the will in us has always to choose 
between a certain number of possibilities, for that is 
the way in which Nature always acts; even our 
passivity, our refusal to will, is itself a choice, itself 
an act of the will of Nature in us; even in the atom 
there is a will always at its work. The whole differ- 
ence is the extent to which we associate our idea of 
self with the action of the will in Nature; when we 
so associate ourselves, we think of it as our will and 
say that it is a free will and that it is we who are 
acting. And error or not, illusion or not, this idea 
of our will, of our action is not a thing of no con- 
sequence, of no utility; everything in Nature has a 
consequence and an utility. It is rather that process 
of our conscious being by which Nature in us 
becomes more and more aware of and responsive to 
the presence of the secret Purusha within her and 
opens by that increase of knowledge to a greater 
possibility of action; it is by the aid of the ego-idea 
and the.personal will that she raises herself to her 
own higher possibilities, rises out of the sheer or else 
the predominant passivity of the tamasic nature into 
the passion and the struggle of the rajasic nature and 
from the passion and the struggle of the rajasic 
nature to the greater light, happiness and purity of 
the sattwic nature. The relative self-mastery gained 
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by the natural man over himself is the dominion 
achieved by the higher possibilities of his nature over 
its lower possibilities, and this is done in him when 
he associates his idea of self with the struggle of the 
higher guna to get the mastery, the predominance 
over the lower guna. ‘The sense of free will, illusion 
or not, is a necessary machinery of the action of 
Nature, necessary for man during his progress, and 
it would be disastrous for him to lose it before he is 
ready for a higher truth. If it be said, as it has been 
said, that Nature deludes man to fulfil her behests 
and that the idea of a free individual will is the most 
powerful of these delusions, then it must also be said 
that the delusion is for his good and without it he 
could not rise to his full possibilities. 

But it is not a sheer delusion, it is only an error 
of standpoint and an error of placement. The ego 
thinks that it is the real self and acts as if it were the 
true centre of action and as if all existed for its sake, 
and there it commits an error of standpoint and 
placement. It is not wrong in thinking that there is 
something or someone within ourselves, within this 
action of our nature, who is the true centre of its 
action and for whom all exists; but this is not the 
ego, it is the Lord secret within our hearts, the divine 
Purusha, and the Jiva, other than ego, who is a 
portion of his being. The self-assertion of ego-sense 
is the broken and distorted shadow in our minds of 
the truth that there is a real self within us which is 
the master of all and for whom and at whose behest 
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Nature goes about her works. So too the ego’s idea 
of free will is a distorted and misplaced sense of the 
truth that there is a free Self within us and that the 
will in Nature is only a modified and partial reflec- 
tion of its will, modified and partial because it lives 
in the successive moments of Time and acts by a 
constant series of modifications which forget much 
of their own precedents and are only imperfectly 
conscious of their own consequences and aims. But 
the Will within, exceeding the moments of Time, 
knows all these, and the action of Nature in us is an 
attempt, we might say, to work out under the difficult 
conditions of a natural and egoistic ignorance what is 
foreseen in full supramental light by the inner Will 
and Knowledge. 

But a time must come in our progress when we 
are ready to open our eyes to the real truth of our 
being, and then the error of our egoistic free-will 
must fall away from us. ‘The rejection of the idea 
of egoistic free-will does not imply a cessation of 
action, because Nature is the doer and carries out 
her action after this machinery is dispensed with even 
as she did before it came into usage in the process 
of her evolution. In the man who has rejected it, 
it may even be possible for her to develop a greater 
action ; for his mind may be more aware of all that 
his nature is by the self-creation of the past, more 
aware of the powers that environ and are working 
upon it to help or to hinder its growth, more aware 
too of the latent greater possibilities which it contains 
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by virtue of all in it that is unexpressed, yet capable 
of expression ; and this mind may be a freer channel 
for the sanction of the Purusha to the greater possi- 
bilities that it sees and a freer instrument for the 
response of Nature, for her resultant attempt at their 
development and realisation. But the rejection of 
free-will must not be a mere fatalism or idea of 
natural determinism in the understanding without 
any vision of the real Self in us; for then the ego 
still remains as our sole idea of self and, as that is 
always the instrument of Prakriti, we still act by the 
ego and with our will as her instrument, and the idea 
in us brings no real change, but only a modification 
of our intellectual attitude. We shall have accepted 
the phenomenal truth of the determination of our 
egoistic being and action by Nature, we shall have 
seen our subjection: but we shall not have seen the 
unborn self within which is above the action of the 
gunas; we shall not have seen wherein lies our gate 
of freedom. Nature and ego are not all we are; 
there is the free soul, the Purusha. 

But in what consists this freedom of the 
Purusha? The Purusha of the current Sankhya 
philosophy is free in the essence of his being, but 
because he is the non-doer, akart@; and in so far 
as he permits Nature to throw on the inactive Soul 
her shadow of action, he becomes bound pheno- 
menally by the actions of the gunas and cannot 
recover his freedom except by dissociation from her 
and by cessation of her activities. If then a man 
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casts from him the idea of himself as the doer or of 
the works as his, if, as the Gita enjoins, he fixes 
himself in the view of himself as the inactive non- 
doer, âtmânam akartâram, and all action as not his 
own but Nature's, as the play of her gunas, will not 
a like result follow? The Sankhya Purusha is the 
giver of the sanction, but a passive sanction only, 
anumati, the work is entirely Nature's; essentially 
he is the witness and sustainer, not the governing and 
active consciousness of the universal Godhead. He 
is the Soul that sees and accepts, as a spectator 
accepts the representation of a play he is watching, 
not the Soul that both governs and watches the play 
planned by himself and staged in his own being. 
If then he withdraws the sanction, if he refuses to 
acknowledge the illusion of doing by which the play 
continues, he ceases also to be the sustainer and the 
action comes to a stop, since it is only for the pleasure 
of the witnessing conscious Soul that Nature per- 
forms it and only by his support that she can 
maintain it. Therefore it is evident that the Gita’s 
conception of the relations of the Purusha and 
Prakriti are not the Sankhya's, since the same move- 
ment léads to a quite different result, in one case to 
cessation of works, in the other to a great, a selfless 
and desireless, a divine action. In the Sankhya 
Soul and Nature are two different entities, in the Gita 
they are two aspects, two powers of one self-existent 
being ; the Soul is not only giver of the sanction, but 
lord of Nature, Ishwara, through her enjoying the 
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play of the world, through her executing divine will 
and knowledge in a scheme of things supported by 
his sanction and existing by his immanent presence, 
existing in his being, governed by the law of his 
being and by the conscious will within it. To know, 
to respond to, to live in the divine being and nature 
of this Soul is the object of withdrawing from the 
ego and its action. One rises then above the lower 
nature of the gunas to the higher divine nature. 

The movement by which this ascension is deter- 
mined results from the complex poise of the Soul in 
its relations with Nature; it depends on the Gita’s 
idea of the triple Purusha. The Soul that im- 
mediately informs the action, the mutations, the 
successive becomings of Nature, is the Kshara, that 
which seems to change with her changes, to move 
in her motion, the Person who follows in his idea of 
his being the changes of his personality brought 
about by the continuous action of her Karma. 
Nature here is Kshara, a constant movement and 
mutation in Time, a constant becoming. But this 
Nature is simply the executive power of the Soul 
itself; for only by what he is, can she become, 
only according to the possibilities of his becoming, 
can she act; she works out the becoming of his 
being. Her Karma is determined by Swabhava, 
the own-nature, the law of self-becoming of the soul, 
even though, because it is the agent and executive 
of the becoming, the action rather seems often to 
determine the nature. According to what we are, 
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we act, and by our action we develop, we work out 
what we are. Nature is the action, the mutation, 
the becoming, and it is the Power that executes all 
these ; but the Soul is the conscious being from which 
that Power proceeds, from whose luminous stuff of 
consciousness she has drawn the variable will that 
changes and expresses its changes in her actions. 
And this Soul is One and Many; it is the one Life- 
being out of which all life is constituted and it is all 
these living beings; it is the cosmic Existent and it is 
all this multitude of cosmic existences, sarvabhiténi, 
for all these are One; all the many Purushas are in 
their original being the one and only Purusha. But 
the mechanism of the ego-sense in Nature, which is 
part of her action, induces the mind to identify the 
soul's consciousness with the limited becoming of 
the moment, with the sum of her active conscious- 
ness in a given field of space and time, with the 
result from moment to moment of the sum of her 
past actions. It is possible to realise in a way the 
unity of all these beings even in Nature herself and 
to become aware of a cosmic Soul which is manifest 
in the whole action of cosmic Nature, Nature mani- 
festing the Soul, the Scul constituting the Nature. 
But this is to become aware only of the great cosmic 
Becoming, which is not false or unreal, but the 
knowledge of which alone does not give us the true 
knowledge of our self; for our true self is always 
something more than this and something beyond it. 

. For, beyond the soul manifest in Nature and 
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bound up with its action, is another status of the 
Purusha, which is entirely a status and not at all an 
action; that is the silent, the immutable, the all- 
pervading, self-existent, motionless Self, sarvagatam 
achalam, immutable Being and not Becoming, the 
Akshara. In the kshara the Soul is involved in the 
action of Nature, therefore it is concentrated, loses 
itself, as it were, in the moments of Time, in the 
waves of the Becoming, not really, but only in 
appearance and by following the current: in the 
Akshara Nature falls to silence and rest in the Soul, 
therefore it becomes aware of its immutable being. 
The Kshara is the Sankhya’s Purusha when it reflects 
the varied workings of the gunas of Nature, and it 
knows itself as the Saguna, the Personal; the 
Akshara is the Sankhya’s Purusha when these gunas 
have fallen into a state of equilibrium, and it knows 
itself as the Nirguna, the Impersonal. Therefore 
while the Kshara, associating itself with the work of 
Prakriti, seems to be the doer of works, kartâ, the 
Akshara dissociated from all the workings of the 
gunas is the inactive non-doer, akarta, and witness. 
The soul of man, when it takes the poise of the 
Kshara, identifies itself with the play of personality 
and readily clouds its self-knowledge with the ego- 
sense in Nature, so that he thinks of himself as the 
ego doer of works; when it takes its poise in the 
Akshara, it identifies itself with the Impersonal and 
is aware of Nature as the doer and itself as the in- 
active witnessing Self, akartdram. The mind of 
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man has to tend to one of these poises, it takes them 
as alternatives; it is bound by Nature to action in the 
mutations of quality and personality or it is free from 
her workings in immutable impersonality. 

But these two, the status and immutability of 
the Soul and the action of the Soul and its mutability 
in Nature, actually coexist. And this would be an 
anomaly irreconcilable except by some such theory 
as that of Maya or else of a double and divided 
being, if there were not a supreme reality of the 
Soul's existence of which these are the two contrary 
aspects, but which is limited by neither of them. 
We have seen that the Gita finds this in the 
Purushottama. The supreme Soul is the Ishwara, 
God, the Master of all being,  sarva-bhita- 
maheshwara. He puts forth his own active nature, 
his Prakriti, —svàm prakritim, says the Gita,— 
manifest in the Jiva, worked out by the swabhdva, 
‘“‘own-becoming,’” of cach Jiva according to the law 
of ihe divine being in it, the great lines of which each 
Jiva must follow, but worked out too in the egoistic 
nature by the bewildering play of the three gunas 
upon each other, gund guneshu vartante. ‘That is 
the traigunyamayi Máyà, the Maya hard for man to 
get beyond, duratyayad,—yet can one get beyond it 
by transcending the three gunas. For while all this 
is done by the Ishwara through his Nature-Power in 
the Kshara, in the Akshara he is untouched, in- 
different, regarding all equally, extended within all, 
yet above all. In all three he is the Lord, the 
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supreme Ishwara in the highest, the presiding and 
all-pervading Impersonality, prabhu and vibhu, in 
the Akshara, and the immanent Will and present 
active Lord in the Kshara. He is free in his im- 
personality even while working out the play of his 
personality; he is not either merely impersonal or 
personal, but one and the same being in two aspects; 
he is the impersonal-personal, nirguno guni, of the 
Upanishad. By him all has been willed even 
before it is worked out,—as he says of the still living 
Dhartarashtrians “‘already have they been slain by 
Me” mayá nihatah purvam eva,—and the working 
out by Nature is only the result of his Will; yet by 
virtue of his impersonality behind he is not bound 
by his works, kartâram akartdram. 


But man as the individual self, owing to his 
ignorant self-identification with the work and the 
becoming, as if that were all his soul and not a 
power of his soul, a power proceeding from it, is 
bewildered by the ego-sense. He thinks that it is 
he and others who are doing all; he does not see 
that Nature is doing all and that he is misrepresent- 
ing and disfiguring her works to himself by ignor- 
ance and attachment. He is enslaved by the gunas, 
now hampered in the dull case of tamas, now blown 
by the strong winds of rajas, now limited by the 
partial lights of sattwa, not distinguishing himself at 
all from the nature-mind which alone is thus modi- 
fied by the gunas. He is therefore mastered by pain 
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and pleasure, happiness and grief, desire and 
passion, attachment and disgust : he has no freedom. 

He must, to be free, get back from the Nature 
action to the status of the Akshara; he will then be 
trigundtita, beyond the gunas. Knowing himself as 
the Akshara Brahman, the unchanging Purusha, he 
will know himself as an immutable impersonal self, 
the Atman, tranquilly observing and impartially 
supporting the action, but himself calm, indifferent, 
untouched, motionless, pure, one with all beings in 
their self, not one with Nature and her workings. 
This self, though by its presence authorizing the 
works of Nature, though by its all-pervading exist- 
ence supporting and consenting to them, prabhu 
vibhu, does not itself create works or the state of thel 
doer or the joining of the works to their fruit, na 
kartr’itoam na karmáni srťľjati na karma-phala- 
sanyogam, but only watches nature in the Kshara 
working out these things, svabhdvas tu pravartate; 
it accepts neither the sin nor the virtue of the living 
creatures born into this birth as its own, nddatte 
kasyachit pdpam na chaiva sukr’itam ; it preserves its 
spiritual purity. It is the ego bewildered by ignor- 
ance which attributes these things to itself, because 
it assumes the responsibility of the doer and choses 
to figure as that and not as the instrument of a greater 
power, which is all that it really is; ajndnendvritam 
jndnam tena muhyanti jantavah. By going back 
into the impersonal self the soul gets back into a 
greater self-knowledge and is liberated from the 
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bondage of the works of nature, untouched by her 
gunas, free from her shows of good and evil, suffer- 
ing and happiness. The natural being, the mind, 
body, life, still remain, Nature still works; but the 
inner being does not identify himself with these, nor 
while the gunas play in the natural being, does he 
rejoice or grieve. He is the calm and free immut- 
able self observing all. 

Is this the last state, the utmost possibility, the 
highest secret? It cannot be, since this is a mixed 
or divided, not a perfectly harmonised status, a 
double, not a unified being, a freedom in the soul, 
an imperfection in the nature. It can only be a 
stage. What then is there beyond it? One solu- 
tion is that of the Sannyasin who rejects the nature, 
the action altogether, so far at least as action can be 
rejected, so that there may be an unmixed undivided 
freedom; but this solution, though admitted, is not 
preferred by the Gita. The Gita also insists on the 
giving up of actions, sarva-karmdni sannyasya, but 
inwardly to the Brahman. Brahman in the Kshara 
supports wholly the action of Prakriti, Brahman in 
the Akshara, even while supporting, dissociates 
itself from the action, preserves its freedom; the 
individual soul, unified with the Brahman in the 
Akshara, is free and dissociated, yet, unified with 
the Brahman in the Kshara, supports but is not 
affected. This it can do best when it sees that both 
are aspects of the one Purushottama. The Purush- 
ottama, inhabiting all existences as the secret 
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Ishwara, controls the Nature and by his will, now 
no longer distorted and disfigured by the ego-sense, 
the Nature works out the actions by the swabhava; 
the individual soul makes the divinised natural being 
an instrument of the divine will, nimitta-matram. 
He remains even in action tri’ gunatita, beyond the 
gunas, free from the gunas, nistraigunya, he fulfills 
entirely at last the early injunction of the Gita, 
nistraigunyo bhavdrjuna. He is indeed still the 
enjoyer of the gunas, as is the Brahman, though not 
limited by them, nirgunam gunabhoktri cha, un- 
attached, yet all-supporting, even as is that Brahman, 
asaktam sarva-bhr’it: but the action of the gunas 
within him is quite changed; it is lifted above their 
egoistic character and reactions. For he has unified 
his whole being in the Purushottama, has assumed 
the divine being and the higher divine nature of 
becoming, madbhdva, has unified even his mind and 
natural consciousness with the Divine, manmanda 
machchittah. This change in the final evolution of 
the nature and the consummation of the divine birth, 
rahasyam uttamam. When it is accomplished, the 
soul is aware of itself as the master of its nature and, 
grown a light of the divine Light and will of the 
divine Will, is able to change its natural workings 
into a divine action. 
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The union of the soul with the Purushottama 
by a Yoga of the whole being is the complete 
teaching of the Gita and not only the union with 
the immutable self as in the narrower doctrine which 
follows the exclusive way of knowledge. That is 
why the Gita subsequently, after it has effected the 
reconciliation of knowledge and works, is able to 
develop the idea of love and devotion, unified with 
both works and knowledge, as the highest height of 
the way to the supreme secret. For if the union 
with the immutable Self were the sole secret or the 
highest secret, that would not at all be possible; for 
then at a given point our inner basis for love and 
devotion, no less than our inner foundation of works, 
would crumble away and collapse. Union utter and 
exclusive with the immutable Self alone means the 
abolition of the whole point of view of the mutable 
being, not only in its ordinary and inferior action 
but in its very roots, in all that makes its existence 
possible, not only in the works of its ignorance, but 
in the works of its knowledge. It would mean the 
abolition of all that difference in conscious poise and 
activity between the human soul and the Divine 
which makes possible the play of the Kshara; for 
the action of the Kshara would become then entirely 
a play of the ignorance without any root or basis of 
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divine reality in it. On the contrary, union by Yoga 
with the Purushottama means the knowledge and 
enjoyment of our oneness with him in our self- 
existent being and of a certain differentiation in our 
active being. It is the persistence of the latter in a 
play of divine works which are urged by the motive 
power of divine love and constituted by a perfected 
divine Nature, it is the vision of the Divine in the 
world harmonised with a realisation of the Divine in 
the self which makes action and devotion possible 
to the liberated man, and not only possible but in- 
evitable in the perfect mode of his being. 


But the direct way to union lies through the firm 
realisation of the immutable self, and it is the Gita’s 
insistence on this as a first necessity, after which 
alone works and devotion can acquire their whole 
divine meaning, that makes it possible for us to 
mistake its drift. For if we take the passages in 
which it insists most rigorously upon this necessity 
and neglect to observe the whole sequence of 
thought in which they stand, we may easily come 
to the conclusion that it does really teach actionless 
absorption as the final state of the soul and action 
only as a preliminary means towards stillness in the 
motionless Immutable. It is in the close of the fifth 
and throughout the sixth chapter that this insistence 
is strongest and most comprehensive. There we 
get the description of a Yoga which would seem at 
first sight to be incompatible with works and we get 
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the repeated use of the word Nirvana to describe the 
status to which the Yogin arrives. 

The mark of this status is the supreme peace of 
a calm self-extinction, ¢cantim nirvana-paramam, 
and, as if to make it quite clear that it is not the 
Buddhist’s Nirvana in a blissful negation of being, 
but the Vedantic loss of a partial in a perfect being 
that it intends, the Gita uses always the phrase 
brahmd-nirvana, extinction in the Brahman; and the 
Brahman here certainly seems to mean the [mmut- 
able, to denote primarily at least the inner timeless 
Self withdrawn from active participation even 
though immanent in the externality of Nature. We 
have to see then what is the drift of the Gita here, 
and especially whether this peace is the peace of an 
absolute inactive cessation, whether the self-extinc- 
tion in the Akshara means the absolute excision of 
all knowledge and consciousness of the Kshara and 
of all action in the Kshara. We are accustomed 
indeed to regard Nirvana and any kind of existence 
and action in the world as incompatible and we might 
be inclined to argue that the use of the word is by 
itself sufficient andi decides the question. But if we 
look closely at Buddhism we shall doubt ° whether 
the absolute incompatibility really existed even for 
the Buddhists; and if we look closely at the Gita, we 
shall see that it does not form part of this supreme 
Vedantic teaching. 

The Gita after speaking of the perfect equality 
of the Brahman-knower who has risen into, the 
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Brahman-consciousness, brahmavid  brahmani 
sthitah, develops in nine verses that follow its idea 
of Brahmayoga and of nirvana in the Brahman. 
‘*“When the soul is no longer attached to the touches 
of outward things,” it begins, “‘then one finds the 
happiness that exists in the Self; such a one enjoys 
an imperishable happiness, because his self is in 
Yoga yukta, by Yoga with the Brahman.” The 
non-attachment is essential, it says, in order to be 
free from the attacks of desire and wrath and passion, 
a freedom without which true happiness is not 
possible. That happiness and that equality are to 
be gained entirely by man in the body: he is not to 
suffer any least remnant of the subjection to the 
troubled lower nature to remain in the idea that the 
perfect release will come by a putting off of the body ; 
a perfect spiritual freedom is to be won here upon 
earth and possessed and enjoyed in the human life, 
prak carira-vimokshanat. It then continues, ‘‘He 
who has the inner happiness and the inner ease and 
repose and the inner light, that Yogin becomes the 
Brahman and reaches self-extinction in the Brahman, 
brahma-nirvanam.’’ Here, very clearly, Nirvana 
means the extinction of the ego in the higher spiritual 
inner Self, that which is for ever timeless, spaceless, 
not bound by the chain of cause and effect and the 
changes of the world-mutation, self-blissful, self- 
illumined and for ever at peace. The Yogin ceases 
to be the ego, the little person limited by the mind 
and the body ; he becomes the Brahman ; he is unified 
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in consciousness with the immutable divinity of the 
eternal Self which is immanent in his natural being. 

But is this a going in into some deep sleep of 
samadhi away from all world-consciousness, or is it 
the preparatory movement for a dissolution of the 
natural being and the individual soul into some ab- 
solute Self who is utterly and for ever beyond Nature 
and her works, laya, moksha? Is that withdrawal 
necessary before we can enter into Nirvana, or is 
Nirvana, as the context seems to suggest, a state 
which can exist simultaneously with world-conscious- 
ness and even in its own way include it? Apparent- 
ly the latter, for in the succeeding verse the Gita 
goes on to say, ‘Sages win nirvana in the Brahman, 
they in whom the stains of sin are effaced and the 
knot of doubt is cut asunder, masters of their selves, 
who are occupied in doing good to all creatures, 
sarva-bhitahite ratah.’’ That would almost seem 
to mean that to be thus is to be in Nirvana. But 
the next verse is quite clear and decisive, ‘‘Yatis 
(those who practise self-mastery by Yoga and 
austerity) who are delivered from desire and wrath 
and have gained self-mastery, for them Nirvana in 
the Brahman exists all about them, encompasses 
them, they already live in it because they have 
knowledge of the Self.” That is to say, to have 
knowledge and possession of the self is to exist in 
Nirvana. This is clearly a large extension of the 
idea of Nirvana. Freedom from all stain of the 
passions, the self-mastery of the equal mind on 
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which that freedom is founded, equality to all beings, 
sarvabhiteshu, and beneficial love for all, final 
destruction of that doubt and obscurity of the ignor- 
ance which keeps us divided from the all-unifying 
Divine and the knowledge of the One Self within 
us and in all are evidently the conditions of Nirvana 
which are laid down in these verses of the Gita, go 
to constitute it and are its spiritual substance. 


Thus Nirvana is clearly compatible with world- 
consciousness and with action in the world. For 
the sages who possess it are conscious of and in 
intimate relation by works with the Divine in the 
mutable universe; they are occupied with the good 
of all creatures, sarvabhita-hite. They have not 
renounced the experiences of the Kshara Purusha, 
they have divinised them; for the Kshara, the Gita 
tells us, is all existences, sarvabhûtàni, and the 
doing universal good to all is a divine action in the 
mutability of Nature. This action in the world is 
not inconsistent with living in Brahman, it is rather 
its inevitable conditicn and outward result because 
the Brahman in whom we find Nirvana, the spiri- 
tual consciousness in which welose the separative 
ego-consciousness, is not only within us but within 
all these existences, exists not only above and apart 
from all these universal happenings, but pervades 
them, contains them and is extended in them. 
Therefore by Nirvana in the Brahman must be 
meant a destruction or extinction of the limited 
separative consciousness, falsifying and dividing, 
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which is brought into being on the surface of ex- 
istence by the lower Maya of the three gunas, and 
entry into Nirvana is a passage into this other true 
unifying consciousness which is the heart of 
existence and its continent and its whole containing 
and supporting, its whole original an eternal and 
final truth. Nirvana when we gain it, enter into 
it, is not only within us, but all around, abhito- 
vartate, because this is not only the Brahman-con- 
sciousness which lives secret within us, but the 
Brahman-consciousness in which we live. It is the 
Self which we are within, the supreme Self of our 
individual being but also the Self which we are 
without, the supreme Self of the universe, the self 
of all existences. By living in that self we live in 
all, and no longer in our egoistic being alone; by 
oneness with that self a steadfast oneness with all 
in the universe becomes the very nature of our being 
and the root status of our active consciousness and 
root motive of all our action. 


But again we get immediately afterwards two 
verses which might seem to lead away from this 
conclusion. ‘‘Having put outside of himself all 
outward touches and concentrated the vision be- 
tween the eyebrows and made equal the prana and 
the apana moving within the nostrils, having con- 
trolled the senses, the mind and the understanding, 
the sage devoted to liberation, from whom desire 
and wrath and fear have passed away is ever free.” 
Here we have a process of Yoga that brings in an 
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element which seems quite other than the Yoga of 
works and cther even than the pure Yoga of 
knowledge by discrimination and contemplation; it 
belongs in all its characteristic features to the 
system, introduces the psycho-physical askesis of 
Rajayoga. There is the conquest of all the 
movements of the mind, chittavritti-nirodha; there 
is the control of the breathing, Pranayama; there is 
the drawing in of the sense and the vision. All 
of them are processes which lead to the inner trance 
of Samadhi, the object of all of them moksha, and 
moksha signifies in ordinary parlance the renun- 
ciation not only of the separative ego-consciousness, 
but of the whole active consciousness, a dissolution 
of our being into the highest Brahman. Are we 
to suppose that the Gita give this process in that 
sense as the last movement of a release by dissolu- 
tion or only as a special means and a strong aid 
to overcome the outward-going mind? Is this the 
finale, the climax, the last word? We shall find 
reason to regard it as both a special means, an aid, 
and at least one gate of a final departure, not by 
dissolution, but by an uplifting to the supracosmic 
existence. For even here in this passage this is not 
the last word; the last word, the finale, the climax 
comes in a verse that follows and is the last couplet 
of the chapter. ‘‘When a nan has known Me as 
the Enjoyer of sacrifice and tapasya (of all askesis 
and energisms), the mighty lord of all the worlds, 
the friend of all creatures, he comes by the peace.”’ 
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The power of the Karmayoga comes in again; the 
knowledge of the active Brahman, the cosmic 
supersoul, is insisted on among the conditions of 
the peace of Nirvana. 


We get back to the great idea of the Gita, the 
idea of the Purushottama,—though that name is not 
given till close upon the end, it is always that which 
Krishna means by his “‘I’’ and ‘‘me,’’ the Divine 
who is there as the one self in our timeless 
immutable being, who is present too in the world, 
in all existences, in all activities, the master of the 
silence and the peace, the master of the power and 
the action, who is here incarnate as the divine 
charioteer of the stupendous conflict, the Trans- 
cendent, the Self, the All, the master of every in- 
dividual being. He is the enjoyer of all sacrifice 
and of all tapasya, therefore shall the seeker of 
liberation do works as a sacrifice and as a tapasya; 
he is the lord of all the worlds, manifested i, 
Nature and in these beings, therefore shall the 
liberated man still do works for the right govern- 
ment and leading on of the peoples in these worlds, 
loka-sangraha; he is the friend of all existences, 
therefore is the sage who has found Nirvana within 
him and all around, still and always occupied with 
the good of all creatures,—even as the nirvana of 
Mahayana Buddhism took for its highest sign the 
works of a universal compassion. Therefore too, 
even when he has found oneness with the Divine 
in his timeless and immutable self, is he Still 
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capable, since he embraces the relations also of the 
play of Nature, of divine love for man and of love 


for the Divine, of bhakti. 


That this is the drift of the meaning, becomes 
clearer when we have fathomed the sense of the 
sixth chapter which is a large comment on and a 
full development of the idea of these closing verses 
of the fifth,—that shows the importance which the 
Gita attaches to them. We shall therefore run as 
briefly as possible through the substance of this 
sixth chapter. First the Teacher emphasises—and 
this is very significant—his often repeated assevera- 
tion about the real essence of Sannyasa, that it is 
an inward, not an outward renunciation ** Whoever 
does the work to be done without resort to its 
fruits, he is the Sannyasin and the Yogin, not the 
man who lights not the sacrificial fire and does not 
the works. What they have called renunciation 
(Sannyasa), know to be in truth Yoga; for none 
becomes a Yogin who has not renounced the desire- 
will in the mind.” Works are to be done, but 
with what purpose and in what order? ‘They are 
first to be done while ascending the hill of Yoga, 
for then works are the cause, kdranam. The cause 
of what? The cause of self-perfection, of libera- 
tion, of nirvana in the Brahman; for by doing 
works with a steady practice of the inner renuncia- 
tion this perfection, this liberation, this conquest of 
the desire-mind and the Yoga-self and the lower 
nature are easily accomplished. 
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But when one has got to the top? Then 
works are no longer the cause; the calm of self- 
mastery and self-possession gained by works be- 
comes the cause. Again, the cause of what? Of 
fixity in the self, in the Brahman-consciousness and 
of the perfect equality in which the divine works of 
the liberated man are done. ‘‘For when one does 
not get attached to the objects of sense or to works 
and has renounced all will of desire in the mind, 
then is he said to have ascended to the top of 
Yoga.” That, as we know already, is the spirit 
in which the liberated man does works; he does 
them without desire and attachment, without the 
egoistic personal will and the mental seeking which 
is the parent of desire. He has conquered his 
lower self, reached the perfect calm in which his 
highest self is manifest to him, that highest self 
always concentrated in its own being, samdhita, in 
Samadhi, not only in the trance of the inward- 
drawn consciousness, but always, in the waking 
state of the mind as well, in exposure to the causes 
of desire and of the disturbance of calm, to grief 
and pleasure, heat and cold, honour and disgrace, 
all the dualities, c¢ftoshna-sukhaduhkheshi tatha 
mânâpamânayoh. This higher self is the Akshara, 
kétastha, which stands above the changes and the 
perturbations of the natural being; and the Yogin 
is said to be in Yoga with it when he also is like 
it, kâtastha, when he is superior to all appearances 
and mutations, when he is satisfied with gelf- 
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knowledge, when he is equal-minded to all things 
and happenings and persons. 

But this Yoga is after all no easy thing to 
acquire, as Arjuna indeed shortly afterwards 
suggests, for the restless mind is always liable to be 
pulled down from these heights by the attacks of 
outward thirigs and to fall back into the strong con- 
trol of grief and passion and inequality. Therefore, 
it would seem, the Gita proceeds to give us in addi- 
tion to its general method of knowledge and works 
a special process of Rajayogic meditation also, a 
powerful method of practice, abhydsa, a strong way 
to the complete control of the mind and all its work- 
ings. In this process the Yogin is directed to 
practise continually union with the Self so that that 
may become his normal consciousness. He is to sit 
apart and alone, with all desire and idea of passion 
banished from his mind, self-controlled in his whole 
being and consciousness. ‘‘He should set in a pure 
spot his firm seat, neither too high, nor yet too low, 
coyered with a cloth, with a deer-skin, with sacred 
grass, and there seated with a concentrated mind and 
with the workings of the mental consciousness and 
the senses under control he should practise Yoga for 
self-purification, dtma-viguddhaye.’’ The posture 
he takes must be the motionless erect posture proper 
to the practice of Rajayoga ; the vision should be 
drawn in and fixed between the eye-brows, ‘‘not 
regarding the regions.” The mind is to be kept 
calm and free from fear and the vow of Brahma- 
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charya observed; the whole controlled mentality 
must be devoted and turned to the Divine so that the 
lower action of the consciousness shall be merged in 
the higher peace. For the object to be attained is 
the still peace of Nirvana. ‘Thus always putting 
himself in Yoga by control of his mind the Yogin 
attains to the supreme peace of Nirvana which has 
its foundation in Me, çântim nirvdna-paramaém 


3239 


matsanstham. 
This peace of Nirvana is reached when all the 


mental consciousness is perfectly controlled and 
liberated from desire and remains still in the Self, 
when, motionless like the light of a lamp in a wind- 
less place, it ceases from its restless action, shut in 
from its outward motion, and by the silence and 
stillness of the mind the Self is seen within, not dis- 
figured as in the mind, but in the Self, seen, not as 
it is mistranslated falsely or partially by the mind and 
represented to us through the ego, but self-perceived 
by the Self, swaprakdsha. Then the soul is satisfied 
and knows its own true and exceeding bliss, not that 
untranquil happiness which is the portion of the 
mind and the senses, but an inner and serene felicity 
in which it is safe from the mind’s perturbations and 
can no longer fall away from the spiritual truth of — 
its being. Not even the fieriest assault of mental 
grief can disturb it; for mental grief comes to us from 
outside, is a reaction to external touches, and this 
is the inner, the self-existent happiness of those who 
no longer accept the slavery of the unstable mental 
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reactions to external touches. It is the putting away 
of the contact with pain, the divorce of the mind's 
marriage with grief, duhkha-sanyoga-viyogam. The 
firm winning of this inalienable spiritual bliss is 
Yoga, it is the divine union; it is the greatest of all 
gains and the treasure beside which all others lose 
their value. Therefore is this Yoga to be resolutely 
practised without yielding to any discouragement by 
difficulty or failure until the release, until the bliss 
of Nirvana is secured as an eternal possession. 

The main stress here has fallen on the stilling 
of the emotive mind, the mind of desire and the 
senses which are the recipients of outward touches 
and reply to them with our customary emotional 
reactions; but even the mental thought has to be 
stilled in the silence of the self-existent being First, 
all the desires born of the desire-will have to be 
wholly abandoned without any exception or residue 
and the senses have to be held in by the mind so that 
they shall not run out to all sides after their usual 
disorderly and restless habit ; but next the mind itself 
has to be seized by the buddhi and drawn inward. 
One should slowly cease from mental action by a 
buddhi held in the grasp of fixity and having fixed 
the mind in the higher self one should not think of 
anything at all. Whenever the restless and unquiet 
mind goes forth, it should be controlled and brought 
into subjection in the Self. When the mind is 
thoroughly quieted, then there comes upon the 
Yogin, highest, stainless, passionless, the bliss of the 
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soul that has become the Brahman. ‘‘Thus freed 
from stain of passion and putting himself constantly 
into Yoga, the Yogin easily and happily enjoys the 
touch of the Brahman which is an exceeding bliss.”’ 

And yet the result is not, while one yet lives, 
a Nirvana which puts away every possibility of action 
in the world, every relation with beings in the world. 
It would seem at first that it ought to be so. When 
all the desires and passions have ceased, when the 
mind is no longer permitted to throw itself out in 
thought, when the practice of this silent and solitary 
Yoga has become the rule, what farther action or 
relation with the world of outward touches and 
mutable appearances is any longer possible? No 
doubt, the Yogin for a time stil] remains in the body, 
but the cave, the forest, the mountain-top seem now 
the fittest, the only possible scene of his continued 
living and constant trance of Samadhi his sole joy 
and occupation. But, first, while this solitary Yoga 
is being pursued, the renunciation of all other action 
is not recommended by the Gita. This Yoga, it 
says, is not for the man who gives up sleep and food 
and play and action, even as it is not for those who 
indulge too much in these things of the life and the 
body ; but the sleep and waking, the food, the play, 
the putting forth of effort in works should all be 
yukta. This is generally interpreted as meaning 
that all should be moderate, regulated, done in fit 
measure, and that may indeed be the significance. 
But at any rate when the Yoga is attained, all shis 
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has to be yukia in another sense, the ordinary sense 
of the word everywhere else in the Gita. In all 
states, in waking and in sleeping, in food and play 
and action, the Yogin will then be in Yoga with the 
Divine, and all will be done by him in the conscious- 
ness of the Divine as the self and as the All and as 
that which supports and contains his own life and 
his action. Desire and ego and personal will and 
the thought of the mind are the motives of action 
only in the lower nature; when the ego is lost and 
the Yogin becomes Brahman, when he lives in and 
is, even, a transcendent and universal conscious- 
ness, action comes spontaneously out of that, lumi- 
nous knowledge higher than the mental thought 
comes out of that, a power other and mightier than 
the personal will comes out of that to do for him his 
works and bring its fruits: personal action has 
ceased, all has been taken up into the Brahman and 
assumed by the Divine, mayi sannyasya karmdni. 
For when the Gita describes the nature of this 
self-realisation and the result of the Yoga* which 
comes by Nirvana of the separative ego-mind and 
its motives of thought and feeling and action into 
the Brahman-consciousness, it includes the cosmic 
sense, though lifted into a new kind of vision. 
‘The man whose self is in Yoga, sees the self in all 
beings and all beings in the self, he sees all with an 
equal vision." All that he sees is to him the Self, 


* Yoga-kshema vahdmyaham. 
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all is his self, all is the Divine. But is there no 
danger, if he dwells at all in the mutability of the 
Kshara, of his losing all the results of this difficult 
Yoga, losing the Self and falling back into the mind, 
of the Divine losing him and the world getting him, 
of his losing the Divine and getting back in its place 
the ego and the lower nature? No, says the Gita; 
“he who sees Me everywhere and sees all in Me, to 
him I do not get lost, nor does he get lost to me.” 
For this peace of Nirvana, though it is gained through 
the Akshara, is founded upon the being of the 
Purushottama, mat-sanstham, and that is extended, 
the Divine, the Brahman is extended too in the 
world of beings and, though transcendent of it, 
not imprisoned in its own transcendence. One has 
to see all things as He and live and act wholly 
in that vision; that is the perfect fruit of the Yoga. 
But why act? Is it not safer to sit in one's 
solitude looking out upon the world, if you will, 
seeing it in Brahman, in the Divine, but not taking 
part in it, not moving in it, not living in it, not actin 
in it, living rather ordinarily in the inner Samadhi? 
Should not that be the law, the rule, the dharma of 
this highest spiritual condition? No, again; for the 
liberated Yogin there is no other law, rule, dharma 
than simply this, to live in the Divine and love the 
Divine and be one with all beings; his freedom is an 
absolute and not a contingent freedom, self-existent 
and not dependent any longer on any rule of con- 
duct, law of life or limitation of any kind. He has 
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no longer any need of a process of Yoga, because 
he is now perpetually in Yoga. ‘“The Yogin who 
has taken his stand upon oneness and loves Me in 
all beings, however and in all ways he lives and acts, 
lives and acts in Me.” The love of the world 
spiritualised, changed from a sense-experience to a 
soul-experience, is founded on the love of God and 
in that love there is no peril and no shortcoming. 
Fear and disgust of the world may often be neces- 
sary for the recoil from the lower nature, for it is 
really the fear and disgust of our own ego which 
reflects itself in the world. But to see God in the 
world is to fear nothing, it is to embrace all in the 
being of God; to see all as the Divine is to hate and 
loathe nothing, but love God in the world and the 
world in God. 

But at least the things of the lower nature will 
be shunned and feared, the things which the Yogin 
has taken so much trouble to surmount? Not this 
either; all is embraced in the equality of the self- 
vision. ‘‘He, O Arjuna, who sees with equality 
everything in the image of the self whether it be grief 
or it be happiness, him I hold to be the supreme 
Yogin.”’ And by this it is not meant at all that he 
himself shall fall from the griefless spiritual bliss and 
feel again worldly unhappiness, even in the sorrow 
of others, but seeing in others the play of the dualities 
which he himself has left and surmounted, he shall 
still see all as himself, his self in all, God in all and, 
not disturbed or bewildered by the appearances of 
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these things, moved only by them to help and heal, 
to occupy himself with the good of all beings, to 
lead men to the spiritual bliss to work for the pro- 
gress of the world Godwards, he shall live the divine 
life, so long as days upon earth are his portion. The 
God-lover who can do this, can thus embrace all 
things in God, can look calmly on the lower nature 
and the works of the Maya of the three gunas and 
act in them and upon them without perturbation or 
fall or disturbance from the height and power of the 
spiritual oneness, free in the largeness of the God- 
vision, sweet and great and luminous in the strength 
of the God-nature, may well be declared to be 
the supreme Yogin. He indeed has conquered the 
creation, Jitah sargah. 

The Gita brings in here as always bhakti as the 
climax of the Yoga, sarvabhiitasthitam yo mám 
bhajati ekatwam asthitah; that may almost be said 
to sum up the whole final result of the Gita’s teach- 
“ing—whoever loves God in all and his soul is 
founded upon the divine oneness, however he lives 
and acts, lives and acts in God. And to emphasize‘ 
it still more, after an intervention of Arjuna and a 
reply to his doubt as to how so difficult a Yoga can 
be at all possible for the restless mind of man, the 
divine Teacher returns to this idea and makes it his 
culminating utterance. ‘“The Yogin is greater than 
the doers of askesis, greater than the men of know- 
ledge, greater than the men of works; become then 
‘the Yogin, O Arjuna,” the Yogin, one who seeks 
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for and attains, by works and knowledge and 
askesis or by whatever other means, not even spiri- 
tual knowledge or power or anything else for their 
own sake, but the union with God alone; for in that 
all else is contained and in that lifted beyond itself 
to a divinest significance. But even among Yogins 
the greatest is the Bhakta. ‘‘Of all Yogins he who 
with all his inner self given up to me, for me has 
love and faith, graddhdvdn bhajate, him | hold to be 
the most united with me in Yoga.”’ It is this that 
is the closing word of these first six chapters and 
contains in itself the seed of the rest, of that which 
still remains unspoken and is nowhere entirely 
spoken ; for it is always and remains something of a 
mystery and a secret, rahasyam, the highest spiritual 
mystery and the divine secret. 
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The first six chapters of the Gita form a sort of 
preliminary block of the teaching ; all the rest, all the 
other twelve chapters are the working out of certain 
unfinished figures in this block which here are seen 
only as hints behind the large-size execution of the 
main motives, yet are in themselves of capital 
importance and are therefore reserved for a yet larger 
treatment on the other two faces of the work. If the 
Gita were not a great written scripture which must 
be carried to its end, if it were actually a discourse 
by a living teacher to a disciple which could be 
resumed in good time, when the disciple was ready 
for farther truth, one could conceive of his stopping 
here at the end of the sixth chapter and saying, 
‘“Work this out first, there is plenty for you to do to 
realise it and you have the largest possible basis; as 
difficulties arise, they will solve themselves or | will 
solve them for you. But at present live out what 
I have told you; work in this spint. True, there 
are many things here which cannot be properly 
understood except in the light thrown on them by 
what is to come after. In order to clear up imme- 
diate difficulties and obviate possible misunderstand- 
ings, | have had myself to anticipate a good deal, 
to bring in repeatedly, for example, the idea of the 
Purushottama, for without that it would have been 
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impossible to clear up certain obscurities about the 
Self and action and the Lord of action, which the 
Gita deliberately accepts so that it may not disturb 
the firmness of the first steps by reaching out pre- 
maturely to things too great as yet for the mind of 
the human disciple. 

Arjuna, himself, if the Teacher were to break 
off his discourse here, might well object; ‘“You have 
spoken much of the destruction of desire and attach- 
ment, of equality, of the conquest of the senses and 
the stilling of the mind, of passionless and imper- 
sonal action, of the sacrifice of works, of the inner 
as preferable to the outer renunciation, and these 
things | understand intellectually, however difficult 
they may appear to me in practice. But you have 
also spoken of rising above the gunas, while yet 
one remains in action, and you have not told me 
how the gunas work, and unless | know that, it will 
be difficult for me to detect and rise above them. 
Besides, you have spoken of bhakti as the greatest 
element in Yoga, yet you have talked much of works 
and knowledge, but very little or nothing of bhakti. 
And to whom is bhakti, this greatest thing, to be 
offered? Not to the still impersonal Self, certainly, 
but to you, the Lord. Tell me, then, what you are, 
who, as bhakti is greater even than this self-know- 
ledge, are greater than the immutable Self, which 
is yet itself greater than mutable Nature and the 
world of action, even as knowledge is greater than 
works. | What is the relation between these three 
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things? between works and knowledge and divine 
love? between the soul in Nature and the immutable 
Self and that which is at once the changeless Self 
of all and the Master of knowledge and love and 
works, the supreme Divinity who is here with me in 
this great battle and massacre, my charioteer in the 
chariot of this fierce and terrible action?’’ It is to 
answer these questions that the rest of the Gita is 
written, and in a complete intellectual solution they 
have indeed to be taken up without delay and 
resolved. But in actual sddhana one has to 
advance from stage to stage, leaving many things, 
indeed tke greatest things to arise subse- 
quently and solve themselves fully by the light of 
the advance we have made in spiritual experience. 
The Gita follows to a certain extent this curve of 
experience and puts first a sort of large prelimi- 
nary basis of works and knowledge which contains 
an element leading up to bhakti and to a greater 
knowledge, but not yet fully arriving. The six 
chapters present us with that basis. 

We may then pause to consider how far they 
have carried the solution of the original problem 
with which the Gita started. The problem in itself, 
it may be useful again to remark, need not neces- 
sarily have led up to the whole question of the nature 
of existence and of the replacement of the normal 
by the spiritual life. It might have been dealt 
with on a pragmatical or an ethical basis or 
from an intellectual or an ideal standpoint „or 
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by a consideration of all of these together; 
that in fact would have been our modern 
method of solving the difficulty. By itself it raises 
in the first instance just this question, whether 
Arjuna should be governed by the ethical sense of 
personal sin in slaughter or by the consideration 
equally ethical of his public and social duty, the 
defence of the Right, the opposition demanded by 
conscience from all noble natures to the armed forces 
of injustice and oppression? ‘That question has 
been raised in our own time and the present hour, 
and it can be solved, as we solve it now, by one or 
other of very various solutions, but all from the stand- 
point of our normal life and our normal human 
mind. It may be answered as a question between the 
personal conscience and our duty to the society and 
the State, between an ideal and a practical morality, 
between ‘‘soul-force’’ and the recognition of the 
troublesome fact that life is not yet at least all soul 
and that to take up arms for the right in a physical 
struggle is sometimes inevitable. All these solu- 
tions are, however, intellectual, temperamental, 
emotional; they depend upon the individual stand- 
point and are at the best our own proper way of 
meeting the difficulty offered to us, proper because 
suitable to our nature and the stage of our ethical 
and intellectual evolution, the best we can, with the 
light we have, see and do; it leads to no final solu- 
tion. And this is so because it proceeds from the 
normal mind which is always a tangle of various 
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tendencies of our being and can only arrive at a 
choice or an accommodation between them, between 
our reason, our ethical being, our dynamic needs, 
our life-instincts, our emotional being and those rarer 
movements which we may perhaps call soul-instincts 
or physical preferences. The Gita recognises that 
from this standpoint there can be no absolute, only 
an immediate practical solution and, after offering 
to Arjuna from the highest ideals of his age just 
such a practical solution, which he is in no mood 
to accept and indeed is evidently not intended to 
accept, it proceeds to quite a different standpoint and 
to quite another answer. 


The Gita’s solution is to rise above our natural 
being and normal mind, above our intellectual and 
ethical perplexities into another consciousness with 
another law of being and therefore another stand- 
point for our action; where personal desire and per- 
sonal emotions no longer govern it; where the 
dualities fall away; where the action is no longer 
our own and where therefore the sense of personal 
virtue and personal sin is exceeded; where the 
universal, the impersonal, the divine spirit works out 
through us its purpose in the world; where we are 
ourselves by a new and divine birth changed into 
being of that being, consciousness of that conscious- 
ness, power of that power, bliss of that bliss, and, 
living no longer in our lower nature, have no works to 
do of our own, no personal aim to pursue of our own, 
but if we do works at all,—and that is the one real 
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problem and difficulty left,—do only the divine 
works, thosé of which our outward nature is only a 
passive instrument and no longer the cause, no 
longer provides the motive; for the motive-power is 
above us in the will of the Master of our works. 
And this is presented to us as the true solution, be- 
cause it goes back to the real truth of our being and 
to live according to the real truth of our being is 
evidently the highest solution and the sole entirely 
true solution of the problems of our existence. Our 
mental and vital personality is a truth of our natural 
existence, but a truth of the ignorance, and all that 
attaches itself to it is also truth of that order, practi- 
ally valid for the works of the ignorance, but no 
longer valid when we get back to the real truth of 
our being. But how can we actually be sure that 
this is the truth? We cannot so long as we remain 
satisfied with our ordinary mental experience; for 
our normal mental experience is wholly that of this 
lower nature full of the ignorance. We can only 
know this greater truth by living it, that is to say, by 
passing beyond the mental into the spiritual experi- 
ence, by Yoga. For the living out of spiritual 
experiénce until we cease to be mind and become 
spirit, until, liberated from the imperfections of our 
present nature, we are able to live entirely in our 
true and divine being is what in the end we mean 
by Yoga. 

This upward transference of our centre of being 
and the consequent transformation of our whole 
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existence and consciousness, with a resultant change 
in the whole spirit and motive of our action, the 
action often remaining precisely the same in all its 
outward appearances, makes the gist of the Gita’s 
Karmayoga. Change your being, be reborn into 
the spirit and by that new birth proceed with the 
action to which the Spirit within has appointed you, 
may be said to be the heart of its message. Or 
again, put otherwise, with a deeper and more 
spiritual import,—make the work you have to do 
here your means of inner spiritual rebirth, the divine 
birth, and, having become divine, do still divine 
works as an instrument of the Divine for the leading 
of the peoples. Therefore there are here two things 
which have to be clearly laid down and clearly 
grasped, the way to the change, to this upward 
transference, this new divine birth, and the nature 
of the work or rather the spirit in which it has to be 
done, since the outward form of it need not at all 
change, although really its scope and aim become 
quite different. But these two things are practically 
the same, for the elucidation of one elucidates the 
other. The spirit of our action arises from the nature 
of our being and the inner foundation it has taken, 
but also this nature is itself affected by the trend and 
spiritual effect of our action; a very great change in 
the spirit of our works changes the nature of our 
being and alters the foundation it has taken ; it shifts 
the centre of conscious force from which we act. 
If life and action were entirely illusory, as some 
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would have it, if the spirit had nothing to do with 
works or life, this would not be so; but the soul in 
us develops itself by life and works and, not indeed 
so much the action itself, but the way of our soul’s 
inner force of working determines its relations to the 
spirit. This is, indeed, the justification of Karma- 
yoga as a practical means of the higher self- 
realisation. 

We start from this foundation that the present 
inner life of man, almost entirely dependent as it is 
upon his vital and physical nature, only lifted 
beyond it by a limited play of mental energy, is not 
the whole of his possible existence, not even the 
whole of his present real existence. There is within 
him a hidden Self, of which his present nature is 
either only an outer appearance or is a_ partial 
dynamic result. The Gita seems throughout to 
admit its dynamic reality and not to adopt the 
severer view of the extreme Vedantists that it is 
only an appearance, a view which strikes at the very 
roots of all works and action. Its way of formu- 
lating this element of its philosophical thought,—it 
might be done in a different way,—is to admit the 
Sankhya distinction between the Soul and Nature, 
the power that knows, supports and informs and the 
power that works, acts, provides all the variations of 
instrument, medium and process. Only it takes the 
free and immutable soul of the Sankhyas, calls it in 
Vedantic language the one immutable omnipresent 
Self or Brahman, and distinguishes it from this other 
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soul involved in Nature, which is our mutable and 
dynamic being, the multiple soul of things, the basis 
of variation and personality. But in what then con- 
sists this action of Nature? 

It consists in a power of process, Prakriti, which 
is the interplay of three fundamental modes of its 
working, three qualities, gunas. And what is the 
medium? It is the complex system of existence 
created by a graded evolution of the instruments of 
Prakriti, which, as they are reflected here in the 
soul’s experience of her workings, we may call 
successively the reason and the ego, the mind, the 
senses and the elements of material energy which 
are the basis of its forms. These are all mechanical, 
a complex engine of Nature, yantra; and from our 
modern point of view we may say that they are all 
involved in material energy and manifest themselves 
in it as the soul in Nature becomes aware of itself 
by an upward evolution of each instrument, but in 
the inverse order to that which we have stated, 
matter first, then sensation, then mind, next reason, 
last spiritual consciousness. Reason, which is at 
first only preoccupied with the workings of Nature, 
may then detect their ultimate character, may see 
them only as a play of the three gunas in which the 
soul is entangled, may distinguish between the soul 
and these workings; then the soul gets a chance of 
disentangling itself and of going back to its original 
freedom and immutable existence. In WVedantic 
language, it sees the spirit, the being; it ceases to 
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identify itself with the instruments and workings of 
Nature, with its becoming; it identifies itself with its 
true Self and being and recovers its immutable 
spiritual self-existence. It is then from this spiritual 
self-existence, according to the Gita, that it can freely 
and as the master of its being, the Ishwara, support 
the action of its becoming. 

Looking only at the psychological facts on 
which these philosophical distinctions are founded,— 
philosophy is only a way of formulating to ourselves 
intellectually in their essential significance the 
psychological and physical facts of existence and 
their relation to any ultimate reality that may exist,— 
we may say that there are two lives we can lead, 
the life of the soul engrossed in the workings of its 
active nature, identified with its psychological and 
physical instruments, limited by them, bound by its 
personality, subject to nature, and the life of the 
spirit, superior to these things, large, impersonal, 
universal, free, unlimited, transcendent, supporting 
with an infinite equality its natural being and action, 
but exceeding them by its freedom and infinity. 
We may live in what is now our natural being or 
we may live in our greater and spiritual being. This 
is the first great distinction on which the Karmayoga 
of the Gita is founded. 

The whole question and the whole method lie 
then in the liberation of the soul from the limitations 
of our present natural being. In our natural life the 
first dominating fact is our subjection to the forms of 
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material Nature, the outward touches of things. 
These present themselves to our life through the 
senses, and the life through the senses immediately 
returns upon these objects to seize upon them and 
deal with them, desires, attaches itself, seeks for 
results. The mind in all its inner sensations, 
reactions, emotions, habitual ways of perceiving, 
thinking and feeling obeys this action of the senses; 
the reason too carried away by the mind gives itself 
up to this life of the senses, this life in which the 
inner being is subject to the externality of things and 
cannot for a moment really get above it or outside 
the circle of its action upon us and its psychological 
results and reactions within us. It cannot get 
beyond them because there is the principle of ego by 
which the reason differentiates the sum of the action 
of Nature upon our mind, will, sense, body from her 
action in other minds, wills, nervous organisms, 
bodies ; and life to us means only the way she affects 
our ego and the way our ego replies to her touches. 
We know nothing else, we seem to be nothing else; 
the soul itself seems then only a separate mass of, 
mind, will, emotional and nervous reception and 
reaction. We may enlarge our ego, identify our- 
selves with the family, clan, class, country, nation, 
humanity even, but still the ego remains in all these 
disguises the root of our actions, only it finds a larger 
satisfaction of its separate being by these wider 
dealings with external things. 

What acts in us is still the will of the natural 
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being seizing upon the touches of the external world 
to satisfy the different phases of its personality, and 
the will in this seizing is always a will of desire and 
passion and attachment to our works and their 
results, the will of Nature in us; our personal will, 
we say, but our ego personality is a creation of 
Nature, it is not and cannot be our free self, our 
independent being. ‘The whole is the action of the 
modes of Nature. It may be a tamasic action, and 
then we have an inert personality subject to and 
satisfied with the mechanical round of things, in- 
capable of any strong effort at a freer action and 
mastery. Or it may be the rajasic action, and then 
we have the restless active personality which throws 
itself upon Nature and tries to make her serve its 
needs and desires, but does not see that its apparent 
mastery is a servitude, since its needs and desires, 
are those of Nature, and while we are 
subject to them, there can be for us no 
freedom. Or it may be a sattwic action, and 
then we have the enlightened personality which tries 
to live by reason or to realise some preferred ideal of 
good, truth or beauty ; but this reason is still subject 
to the appearances of Nature and these ideals are 
only changing phases of our personality in which we 
find in the end no sure rule or permanent satisfac- 
tion. We are still carried on a wheel of mutation, 
obeying in our circlings through the ego some Power 
within us and within all this, but not ourselves that 
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Power or in union and communion with it. Still 
there is no freedom, no real mastery. 

Yet freedom is possible. For that we have to 
get first away into ourselves from the action of the 
external world upon our senses; that is to say, we 
have to live inwardly and be able to hold back the 
natural running of the senses after their external 
objects. A mastery of the senses, and ability to do 
without all that they hanker after, is the first condi- 
tion of the true soul-life; only so can we begin to 
feel that there is a soul within us which is other than 
the mutations of mind in its reception of the touches 
of outward things, a soul which in its depths goes 
back to something self-existent, immutable, tranquil, 
self-possessed, grandiose, serene and august, master 
of itself and unaffected by the eager runnings of our 
external nature. But this cannot be done so long 
as we are subject to desire. For it is desire, the 
principle of all our superficial life, which satisfies 
itself with the life of the senses and finds its whole 
account in the play of the passions. We must get 
rid then of desire and, that propensity of our natural 
being destroyed, the passions which are its emotional 
results will fall into quietude; for the joy and grief 
of possession and of loss, success and failure, plea- 
sant and unpleasant touches, which entertain them, 
will pass out of our souls.- A calm equality will then 
be gained. And since we have still to live and act 
in the world and our nature in works is to seek for 
the fruits of our works, we must change that natyre 
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and do works without attachment to their fruits, 
otherwise desire and all its results remain. But how 
can we change this nature of the doer of works in 
us? By dissociating works from ego and person- 
ality, by seeing through the reason that all this is 
only the play of the gunas of Nature, and by disso- 
ciating our soul from the play, by making it first of 
all the observer of the workings of Nature and 
leaving those works to the Power that is really be- 
hind them, the something in Nature which is greater 
than ourselves, not our personality, but the Master 
of the universe. But the mind will not permit all 
this ; its nature is to run out after the senses and carry 
the reason and will with it. Then we must learn to 
still the mind. We must attain that absolute peace 
and stillness in which we become aware of the calm, 
motionless, blissful Self within us which is eternally 
untroubled and unaffected by the touches of things, 
is sufficient to itself and finds there alone its eternal 
satisfaction. 


This Self is our self-existent being. It is not 
limited by our personal existence, It is the same in 
all existences, pervasive, equal to all things, sup- 
porting the whole universal action with its infinity, 
but unlimited by all that is finite, unmodified by the 
changings of Nature and personality. When this 
Self is revealed within us, when we feel its peace and 


stillness, we can grow into that; we can transfer the 
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poise of our soul from its lower immergence in 
Nature and draw it back into the Self. We can do 
this by the force of the things we have attained, 
calm, equality, passionless impersonality. For as 
we grow in these things, carry them to their fullness, 
subject all our nature to them, we are growing into 
this calm, equal, passionless, impersonal, all-per- 
vading Self. Our senses fall into that stillness and 
receive the touches of the world on us with a 
supreme tranquillity; our mind falls into stillness 
and becomes the calm, universal witness; our ego 
dissolves itself into this impersonal existence. All 
things we see in this self which we have become in 
ourself; and we see this self in all; we be- 
come one being with all beings in the spiritual basis 
of their existence. By doing works in this selfless 
tranquillity and impersonality, our works cease to be 
ours, cease to bind or trouble us with their reactions. 
Nature and her gunas weave the web of her works, 
but without affecting our griefless self-existent tran- 
quillity. All is given up into that one equal and“ 
universal Brahman. 

But here there are two difficulties. First, there 
seems to be an antinomy between this tranquil and 
immutable Self and the action of Nature. How then 
does the action at all exist or how can it continue 
once we have entered into the immutable self-exist- 
ence? Where in that is the will to works whigh 
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would make the action of our nature possible? If 
we say with the Sankhya that the will is in Nature 
and not in the Self, still there must be a motive in 
Nature and the power in her to draw the soul into 
its workings by interest, ego and attachment, and 
when these things cease to reflect themselves in the 
soul consciousness, her power ceases and the 
motive of works ceases with it. But the Gita does 
not accept this view, which seems indeed to neces- 
sitate the existence of many Purushas and not one 
universal Purusha, otherwise the separate experience 
of the soul and its separate liberation while millions 
of others are still involved, would not be intelligible. 
Nature is not a separate principle, but the power of 
the Supreme going forth in cosmic creation. But if 
the Supreme is only this immutable self and the 
individual is only something that has gone forth 
from him in the Power, then the moment it returns 
and takes its poise in the self, everything must cease 
except the supreme unity and the supreme calm. 
Secondly, even if in some mysterious way action still 
» continues, yet since the Self is equal to all things, it 
cannot matter whether works are done or, if they are 
done.. it cannot matter what work is done. Why 
then this insistence on the most violent and disastrous 
form of action, this chariot, this battle, this warrior, 
this divine charioteer ? 
The Gita answers by presenting the Supreme as 
something greater even than the immutable self, 
mpre comprehensive, one who is at once this self and 
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the Master of works in Nature. But he directs the 
works of Nature with the eternal calm, the equality, 
the superiority to works and personality which belong 
to the immutable. This, we may say, is the poise 
of being from which he directs works, and by grow- 
ing into this we are growing into his being and into 
the poise of divine works. From this he goes forth 
as the Will and Power of his being in Nature, mani- 
fests himself in all existences, is born as Man in the 
world, is there in the heart of all men, 
reveals himself as the Avatar, the divine birth in 
man; and as man grows into his being, it is into the 
divine birth that he grows. Works must be done as 
a sacrifice to this Lord of our works, and we must 
by growing into the self realise our oneness with him 
in our being and see our personality as a partial 
manifestation of him in Nature. One with him in 
being, we grow one with all beings in the universe 
and do divine works, not as ours, but as his workings 
through us for the maintenance and leading of the 
peoples. 

This is the essential thing to be done, and once* 
this is done, the difficulties which present themselves 
to Arjuna will disappear. The problem is no longer 
one of our personal action, for that which makes our 
personality becomes a thing temporal and subordi- 
nate, the question is then only one of the workings of 
the divine Will through us in the universe. To 
understand that we must know what this supreme 
Being is in himself and in Nature, what the workings 
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of Nature are and what they lead to, and the intimate 
relation between the soul in Nature and this supreme 
Soul, of which bhakti with knowledge is the founda- 
tion. The elucidation of these questions is the sub- 
ject of the rest of the Gita. 
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